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The Perennial Spring Mutiny 


N THE SPRING, it might be suggested, a 
young man’s fancy turns to thoughts of fif- 
teen-pound packs, tight-fitting warm uniforms, 
and straggling wrap puttees. Be it the weather, 
or a reaction against big navy bills and patriotic 
broadsides, the annual revolt against military 
training has suddenly sprung into being on wide- 
ly scattered campuses. The spontaneity of the 
movement might also be interpreted, if one is 
addicted to pabulums sponsored by Scabbard and 
Blade, for instance, as evidence that a well-or- 
dered seditious program has opened on schedule. 
However, there is good evidence that the patri- 
otic organizations themselves have given impetus 
to the revolt. The discussion over the big navy 
bill has been coupled in many editorial columns 
with attacks on the military. Such scenes as that 
involving Dr. William I. Hull (New Student, 
March 14) have aroused students to protest the 
intolerance of the patriots, and their addiction 
to attaching “subversive” to all opinions but their 
own. In this connection Scabbard and Blade has 
been prominently mentioned. The New York 
World recently published a series of articles on 
the activities of “peace time Palmerists” or “red 
hunters,” in which the college military society’s 
blacklist of liberals was mentioned. This list is 
not new, but republication and discussion of it in 
The World has occasioned a deal of college com- 
ment. This list, and the patriotic effervescence 
brought about by the discussion of the naval pro- 
gram, has resulted in a turning of the tables, and 
the patriots are in the position they themselves 
have ascribed to the “reds.” 

With the denunciation of congressional com- 
mittees and reserve officers have gone attacks on 
preparedness. Not that the movement is all in 
one direction, for the military is more firmly in- 
trenched than its critics. 

At the University of Washington a league has 
been formed to combat the compulsory feature 
of military training. The founding fathers in 
this case were torn between laying down a bar- 
rage against the whole military system or merely 
against compulsion. That the moderates won is 
perhaps a tribute to the far-sightedness of the lead- 
ers who are preparing to carry their case to the 
legislature and the state at large. They are be- 
ginning on a program that seems to have chances 
of realization. A protest meeting to start the 


campaign was immediately planned, with the 
Right Reverend S. Arthur Houston, bishop of the 
Episcopal diocese of Olympia, as the main speak- 
er. For this gathering the University refused a 
hall, basing its denial on a ruling affecting off- 
campus speakers. Nothing daunted the students 
left off negotiations with the public exercises 
committee, induced the dean of education to sanc- 
tion the meeting, and thereby gained access to a 
large class room. The University of Washington 
Daily is lending its support to the protestants. 

A similar league has been organized at the Uni- 
versity of California. It partakes more of a non- 
partisan nature, and is interested first in review- 
ing the whole military situation. One bloc was 
for immediate declaration of war on war, but the 
leaders are determined to bring in all the evi- 
dence first. Indications are that the present ac- 
tivity is merely a foreword to a drive against 
compulsion. 

The question agitating Washington and Cali- 
fornia has been opened at Cornell, with The Sun 
standing against compulsion. In Montreal the 
McGill Daily, of the opinion that “students come 
to college for a definite purpose, and that purpose 
isn’t to learn how to make war,” joins the ranks 
of the anti-compulsionists. And at Duke Univer- 
sity Dr. William L. Poteat, president emeritus of 
Wake Forest College, delivered a diatribe on mili- 
tarism, and the methods of those who foster it, 
rarely heard in the South. 

On the other hand, thirteen students have been 
expelled from the University of Minnesota for 
failure to drill regularly. Last year more than 
thirty learned that Minnesota doesn’t care what 
aman does about his other classes, but keeps a 
close watch on his military attendance. An elab- 
orate checking system has been devised, and no 
one is able to escape the military obligation. 
“Non-attendance in no other department of the 
University is punished by expulsion,” says a news 
account in the Minnesota Daily. Fortunately, 
Minnesota has become indulgent to the point of 
making slight illness sufficient excuse for non- 
attendance at drill. The sick student is instead 
plagued with extra class instruction in military. 

At Michigan State College a student has been 
placed on probation for anti-military activities. 
At the annual farm bureau banquet held on the 
campus, he circulated printed arguments against 
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compulsory training. The student council de- 
cided that the crusader had permitted the farmers 
to draw the conclusion that his views were those 
of the student body, and induced the faculty to 
impose punishment. Michigan State has not 
taken favorably to any activities that might 
challenge its patriotism. As the editor of The 
News indicated, the college has evidently heard 
all about these pacifists. This is what should not 
be: 

“Tt is about time the student body wakes up 
and realizes the consequences of such an act. If 
this thing is allowed to pass unchecked a few 
more free thinkers will advertise the student 
opinion on some other subject with the result that 
campus affairs will become muddled and a few 
reformers will take charge of campus thought.” 
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Student Sextette 
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She has red hair— 
She would have red hair— 
And she says never a word in class— 
She only listens sympathetically— 
Eager to agree with the Prof— 
Oh, yes— 
She’s out for Phi Bete— 
And the old Prof nods at her— 
Occasionally— 
Appreciative that here is one intelligent— 
Student... 

II 


She carries two fountain pens— 
Avidly she takes notes— 
Fervently she debates class issues— 
Worried, for fear of missing something— 
Her fingers are ever ink-stained— 
Begins studying a week before the midterm— 
Her brow is furrowed— 
But you know that Profs like a diligent— 
Student... 
III 


He’s a big activity man— 
He has a different organization key— 
For every hour in the day— 
He is bored, bothered— 
Classes are a nuisance— 
The Prof nods familiarly— 
Because he’s a fratre in facultatae— 
You see, he is an extra-classroom— 
Student... 

IV 


This specimen is an eccentric dancer— 

He’s the wow of this year’s musical comedy— 
Of Purple Mask— 

But his medulla oblongata is also eccentric— 
He writes eccentric things in blue books— 
Were it not for dear old Stigma Fie— 
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Old Purple Mask would lose— 
A dandy drawing-card— 
Even if he is only an eccentric— 
Student... 
V 
Here’s a prize— 
The campus cynic— 
He writes “The Iconoclast” column— 
In the monthly lit— 
He sits with scorn and disdain— 
Mentally flaying the old blunderer— 
He quotes Mencken’s Mercury— 
And Bob Ingersoll— 
He’s one of these independent free-thinking— 
Students... 
VI 


Well, well, here’s Ferdy Doughbags— 
He freights a bevy of girls— 
Every morning in his Little Borden Six— 
He knows all the rates— 
From Economics 401 notes to a Master’s thesis— 
He got off easy last Spring— : 
He didn’t have to buy his final in Drill— 
Because he was in the Prize Company— 
He’s what you might call a golden— 
Student... 
Harry I. Losin, 
Ohio State University. 


That Personal Touch 

é¢¢7\UR government is the best in the world 

today. Why is this? Because we have more 
natural resources than other nations? No, be- 
cause we have not. Is it because we have more 
colleges and universities? No. The superiority 
of our government lies in our Constitution. In 
no other country on the face of the earth can 
every citizen boast of a direct personal contract 
with his country; yet our 115 millions have that 
right.”—Prof. W. T. Stanton, head of the depart- 
ment of history and sociology, Baylor University. 


While Chicago Slept 
66 OME of these historians tell us that the Con- 
stitutional Convention was made up of 
rough necks and ruffians. Well, they cannot razz 
us about that. Chicago wasn’t represented at that 
convention.”—William Hale Thompson, mayor of 
Chicago, and ex-officio historian. 
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Three Planks for Presidents 


By OAKLEY JOHNSON 


Y EXPERIENCE as a student and teacher 

in the University of Michigan, together with 

such contact as I have had with other schools and 

colleges, leads me to say that, whatever else is 

needed, the following require specific and active 

attention on the part of college deans and presi- 
dents. 

My proposals are these: 

(1) Have the college or university library se- 
cure the periodicals expressing the experimental 
fringe of society in art and politics. 

The University of Michigan Library, for ex- 
ample, does not have any copies at all of Seces- 
sion, the magazine founded by Gorham B. Mun- 
son, or of The Little Review, the quarterly with 
which Jane Heap was connected and which was 
for long almost the sole medium of writers like 
James Joyce and Gertrude Stein. And it does 
not have a copy of S4N or The Blast or transi- 
tion or The Milwaukee Arts Monthly or Fire or 
Wyndham Lewis’ The Enemy or Ezra Pound’s 
The Exile or Ben Hecht’s Chicago Literary Times 
or Michael Monahan’s The Phoenix or Vincent 
Starrett’s The Wave. (Through some lucky acci- 
dent the University does have The Double Dealer, 
The Seven Arts and Broom. The latter is kept in 
the “Rare Book Room’’). These publications show 
the early work of writers now prominent,—such 
as T. S. Eliot and E. E. Cummings and Waldo 
Frank,—and, more important, they show new 
tendencies and influences in art and literature 
while they are actually in progress. A wide- 
awake library administration would keep an eye 
out for these manifestations, and could easily ob- 
tain them for its files as fast as they come out, 
often without cost. It is true that much of the 
material in such publications is of little value, 
but that part which is valuable would make such 
a record a priceless first-hand source for research 
students in literature and art. 


Furthermore, the University in Ann Arbor has 
no copies at all of V. F. Calverton’s The Modern 
Quarterly, or of John Keracher’s The Proletarian, 
or of The New Masses. It does, I am 
glad to say, have the old Masses, edited by 
Max Eastman, and The Workers Monthly into 
which it was changed, but not The Communist, 
its most recent descendant. The library also has 
The Labor Age, The Arbitrator, and The New 
Leader, and a file of The International Socialist 
Review; and, thanks to a private collector,—the 
same one who gave them The Masses,—it has 
Emma Goldman’s Mother Earth (Labadie Collec- 
tion). I myself contributed The Detroit Labor 
News to the library for a year or so, and a fellow 
instructor contributed The Daily Worker. Radi- 
cal papers furnish an index to that much-puzzled- 
over question, What is the other half — or the 
“submerged tenth’—thinking and feeling? Radi- 


cal papers furnish data for students in economics 
and sociology, and subjects for discussion by stu- 
dents of argumentation and debating. 

(2) Again, get for college audiences speakers 
representing rebellious, discontented, and non- 
conformist classes and groups. Alexander Meikle- 
john alone, I believe, makes a systematic effort 
to bring before his students speakers on both sides 
of controversial questions. Let us have William 
Z. Foster tell us the Communist attitude toward 
strikes, and William D. Haywood (or his suc- 
cessor) the attitude of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, as well as Governor Allen of Compul- 
sory Arbitration fame. Let us hear representa- 
tives both of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the National Chamber of Commerce. Let 
us hear Clarence Darrow and Sherwood Eddy and 
Norman Thomas and the successors to Eugene V. 
Debs and C. E. Ruthenberg. 

And if speakers can be secured to explain and 
argue for the newer and experimenta] movements 
in art, let us have them. Post-Impressionism, Ex- 
pressionism, Dadaism, Futurism, Cubism, Con- 
structivism,—these should be more than mere 
names to college students. Let the young Shelleys 
and Godwins and Picassos and Walt Whitmans be 
heard. 

(3) Finally insist on complete equality of treat- 
ment of students of all races in the college or uni- 
versity, and furthermore stand back of them in 
the business places of the town. 

The University of Michigan, about which I am 
most informed, is probably more liberal] in this 
respect than many other schools, but it is pid- 
dlingly backward about taking a firm stand. The 
Committee on Student Affairs grants permission 
to the Negro-Caucasian Club to exist, but its per- 
mission is for one year only, and it is followed 
by the caution that “the name of the University 
of Michigan shall not be used in connection with 
the activities of the Club.” This in a state which 
has a “Bill of Rights.”’ Negro students are in one 
way or another hindered or prevented from using 
the swimming pools, attending the college dances, 
living in the college dormitories. Negro students 
are thrown out of restaurants in the town with- 
out the slightest move on the part of the Univers- 
ity administration to use its immense influence in 
favor of the rights of citizen-students paying tui- 
tion in this state-provided school. Without doubt 
irresponsible individuals both in minor positions 
in the University and in subordinate positions in 
business places are responsible for much of the 
discrimination that takes place, but the central 
University authority could abolish nine-tenths 
even of that if it chose to do so. 

In short, a college or university should be a 
clearing house and laboratory for ideas as well 
as a dispenser of traditional information and a 
training place for various types of salesmen. 
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Prexy Speaks—and Speaks Again 


HE article that follows was written by a 

sophomore at the University of Wisconsin. 
He has requested that his name be withheld from 
publication. 


REXY will speak. One of nine thousand units 

of a great midwestern institution of light and 
learning, I stand awaiting the crisp firm voice of 
my leader. Suspense like a mist hangs upon the 
assemblage, for an arrogant, prejudice-ridden 
press of a dinosaurian metropolis has maligned 
our institution. We have come, this convocation 
day, to hear our principles reaffirmed, to have 
our hopes re-inspired. Our search is for truth; 
our banner, freedom. 

Prexy speaks. We are not, he says, to be 
dragooned by a purblind press into its own espec- 
ial manner of swashbuckling simply because they 
call us radicals and question our patriotism; our 
aims are above the consideration of the redness 
of our blood; we can stand on the past record of 
our commonwealth’s valor. My heart beats faster 
as I thrill to the vibrant voice of the man; to see 
him as he stands there, fearless and four-square, 
friend, counsellor, guide. 

The search for truth is not for timid souls. 
* * * When you set out upon the search for 
truth, you should not assume that you already 
know for certain what truth is or what the best 
way of living is. * * * I should like to paste this 
sentence from Bertrand Russell’s latest volume 
called Philosophy over the study table of every 
searcher for truth: “It may happen by good for- 
tune that a moral standard based upon ignorance 
is right, but if so knowledge will not destroy it; 
if knowledge can destroy it, it must be wrong.” 

One of the principles woven into the battle-flag 
of your generation is your refusal to accept an- 
cient formulations of truth as fixed and final. 
Your greatest danger lies not in your loyalty to 
that principle, but in your possible failure to 
apply that principle to your own formulations 
of truth. 

How infinite my privilege to enjoy contact 
with such true intellectual courage; how blessed 
to be born in a day that produces men of this 
breadth of vision, this resiliency of fibre! 

* * * * 

Once again the Prexy addresses us. This time 
he speaks through his own column in the campus 
daily; a sort of “convocation in print” he styles 
his department. No “purblind press” rears its 
ugly head in this issue. Nay, we see a far more 
hideous monster—Sex! Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
is at the bottom of it. Our moral guardians feared 
that she would lead the beast into our innocent 
pastures. Through some gross over-sight our 
own Student Forum invited Mrs. Russell to lec- 
ture from a university platform. But thanks to 
our vigilant dean of men, who is also a lecturer 
in a course purported to be a survey of English 
literature, the error was discovered, and the pres- 
ident was immediately requested to “do some- 


thing about it.” Some of Mrs. Russell’s more 
extreme statements had been brought to the at- 
tention of the dean, and his horrified displeasure 
was communicated to the Student Forum. Thus 
it was that this body, inspired by righteousness 
and driven by suspicion, put up the bars to Mrs. 
Russell. The keystone in the arch of our civiliza- 
tion, the home, was being foully undermined by 
this woman from across the seas. Sex and free 
love are ruled out; they have no place on a stu- 
dent platform. They are moral dynamite. 


So Prexy sermonizes, His text is “Sane Censor- 
ship.” He really says nothing. But my heart 
sinks within me as in his empty mouthings I see 
that the sentiments expressed by our indignant 
dean, and the subsequent action of our Student 
Forum meet with his entire approval. He speaks 
of “elementary good taste and common decency,” 
but he convinces me of nothing more than of the 
artfulness of his side-stepping. 

cd * * * 


An illimitable gulf lies between these two con- 
vocations. In a sense Prexy has aped the preju- 
dice-ridden press he so abhors. Perhaps in his 
concern for others, my Prexy has himself neg- 
lected to paste that suggested motto over his own 
study table. Perhaps some few of us took life 
too seriously, honestly believing that men acted 
from principle. Yet each new disillusionment 
comes hard. Something dies within me at each 
shattering of an ideal. It may be that I shall 
have grown to man’s estate when all my ideals 
are dead. That may be what growing up is. 


Now in spite of my alma mater’s strenuous 
disapproval, Mrs. Russell did speak, although she 
was barred from every hall in Madison before 
at last finding refuge in a church parish house. 
And, hearing this woman, who impresses me as 
being more inspired in her work than sound in 
her theory, I wondered if my Prexy did not feel 
somewhat ashamed. The woman is no dema- 
gogue; albeit one might think so when our alert 
dean threatens punishment to a fraternity that 
offered to open its doors to her. She seemed 
essentially human, honestly concerned with the 
happiness of the human race. Our guardians 
feared that she might corrupt our minds—minds 
still in that dangerous “formative” state. We 
might, perhaps, be tempted to essay this business 
of “free love.” 

I find it difficult to discern the grounds for 
this fear. Our enlightened Prexy and our learned 
dean must surely know a few things about stu- 
dent life. They must realize, for instance, that 
every girl who indulges in the gentle game of 
“necking” (and they are not rare), sooner or 
later stands face to face with a moral issue into 
which factors enter that are vastly more potent 
than anything she had read in a book, or heard 
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from the lecture platform. She faces 
a moral decision that is immediately 
and intensely real, and the manner 
in which she makes this decision de- 
pends upon the countless fibers woven 
into her moral character; fibers that 
have their source deep in the envir- 
onment which nurtured her to young 
womanhood. Moral laxity, however 
rapidly it may breed, grows not over- 
night. 


I asked one student if he intended 
to hear Mrs. Russell speak. “Huh,” 
he replied, “if I had the six-bits, I’d 
go out and get seventy-five cents 
worth of ‘experience’ on my own ac- 
count.” 


As for the affected concern for the 
“susceptible” minds, it seems to me 
singularly significant that the issue 
of the Madison paper carrying the 
story of Mrs. Russell’s banishment, 
gave also an account of a talk before 
a group of high school students, 
known as the Hi-Y Club, in which 
the speaker is reported as suggesting 
the penetrating thought that—— 


It is not possible to be without 
war; and even if it were possible 
to do away with it, any such ac- 
tion is highly undesirable. War 
as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes and as a pana- 
cea for some of the world’s ills 
has its place in our world life. 
Not without irony the article ex- 


plains that the purpose of this club 
is “to create, maintain, and extend 
throughout the school and community 
high standards of Christian charac- 


ter.” 
. 
* * oe * 


So my Prexy has gone to join the 
shades of the locomotive engineer and 
Santa Claus; and with his going I 
am left a little more sober, a little 
less naive. Understand me, I had 
made of this man no idol. He has 
a certain sleekness of appearance and 
smoothness of utterance that fore- 
stalled that. But I thought that be- 
neath his veneer there stood a man 
possessed of a happy combination of 
ideals and vigor. Bitterness spreads 
within me as the barriers protecting 
my inner shrines are swept away one 
by one. Well I knew that in the 
class-room struggle for survival or 
for supremacy, the laurel wreath of 
victory fell not always on him who 
made the good fight; but I refreshed 
my hopes and re-vitalized my aspira- 
tions at the fount of the institution’s 
ideals. The symbols of these ideals 
alone remain; the fount has become 
quite arid. 


I look about my campus to see what 
is left to me. Everywhere I seem to 
see a preparation in progress — a 
preparation for a world that bends 
worshipful knee to the great god 
Grab. I look upon this preparation 
and find it good. It is altogether 
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proper and fitting that the youth of 
the land be early taught the princi- 
ples and practices of acquisition— 
get what you can, how you can, where 
you can; but get while the getting 
is good. Get what? Knowledge? 
Wisdom? A “spirit of learning?” 
Don’t be facetious. Get grades and 
credits—numerals and letters to be 
placed in neat columns and stored in 
catalogued indexes. 


The nucleus college at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is called Letters 
and Sciences—a misnomer: the name 
rightly should read, Letters and Fig- 
ures. For that is the lesson that is 
deeply creased and diagonally crossed 
on the student’s cerebral cortex. And, 
as one easily perceives, no mental 
disturbance is occasioned by the shift 
from letters and figures to simply 
figures—with neat dollar signs be- 
fore them. 


Thus the university prepares the 
student; he is placed on his guard. 
He is drilled well in the popular ideal. 
His morals have been safe-guarded; 
but what of his hopes and aspira- 
tions? From our colleges, I am told, 
come our nation’s leaders. The pres- 
ent generation of college students will 
soon be at the tiller. What will these 
students longest remember? What 
their leaders said; or what they did? 
In my own feeble lights a college 
president who speaks of high-sound- 
ing principles upon harmless occa- 
sions, while clutching to his own re- 
munerative job, at whatever cost of 
principle, when faced with problems 
in the concrete, appears to be far 
more dangerous to “formative minds” 
than a quiet-spoken, hard-working 
woman who holds unconvincing the- 
ories, say, on free love. 


For one who had been at odds with 
the popular ideal, and had looked to 
the high places for inspiration and 
broad attitudes, this reversal of our 
guide and leader is doubly discourag- 
ing. First acceptance of the world 
as it is, I suppose, always entails a 
certain degree of melancholy. Possi- 
bly I have placed too great a faith in 
men’s words, in the books men write. 


Nor is this bewildering academic 
leadership confined to Prexy and the 
vigilant dean of men. In the zoology 
department the instructors of the 
lower-classmen seem most concerned 
with oiling the machinery that turns 
out nicely itemized grades at the end 
of each semester, all the while keep- 
ing a weather eye peeled for their 
own academic interests. As for the 
to-be-memorized rote and ritual of 
Science, it becomes a meaningless ca- 
techism in which cause and effect are 
so hopelessly confused that the the- 
ory of evolution becomes a chaotic 
dream, forcing me to retreat nearer 
and nearer toward the book of Gene- 
sis as offering a more rational ex- 
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planation of things, a more coherent 
philosophy of life. 

In the field of formal philosophy I 
have fared little better. Because of 
my freshman rating I am not per- 
mitted to enter any of the philosophy 
courses, but I made the mistake of 
reading a book by a professor in the 
philosophy department. Tolerant to 
a fault, I am told, this philosopher 
truly inspires the youth who will re- 
spond to his personality. In his book 
he builds our hopes high, seeking to 
create an ideal that will be founded 
upon what we do, rather than upon 
what we accumulate. The denoue- 
ment is introduced in the midst of his 
discussion of these two ideals; it is 
precisely at this point that the spirit 
which had breathed life into the pre- 
ceding page dies, and what had prom- 
ised to grow into a philosophy turns 
out to be simply a book. One must, 
this philosopher soberly informs us, 
acquire some of the goods of the 
world, for obviously one must live. 
Not only live, but if one is to further 
the cause of humanity, one must gain 
a position of authority. This, then, is 
his true ideal; an ideal with reserva- 
tions. I am forced to conclude that 
neither ideas nor ideals can alone be- 
get authority; the world’s goods are 
essential. Socrates and Christ (and 
I had cherished the thought) were of 
a different belief. And it seems that 
I remember another Jew who also 
placed acquisitions lower in the scale. 
He lived in Amsterdam; wasn’t his 
name Spinoza? 

> * a * 

Yet, after all, on the college cam- 
pus today the issue is a dead one. 
Leadership, principle, faith, and truth 
are abstractions that have nothing at 
all to do with contemporary affairs. 
The symphony of the comptometer 
and adding machine goes on. If to 
me there seems to be more of greed 
than of tolerance, more of grab than 
of tranquility, it is probably largely 
unavoidable. And because I desire 
to complete what I have set out upon, 
because I find college an adventure 
rich in variegated experience, I shall 
continue to attend my classes. But 
my faith in theory and principle not 
supported by action is profoundly 
shaken. I have ceased believing that 
men speak from the heart simply be- 
cause their rostrum is elevated. Per- 
haps all of this is a part of the edu- 
cation that my college is supposed to 
give me. I had once thought differ- 
ently. 


| 
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Goose Step 

HARLES ALLEN EASTMAN’S 

refusal of a Phi Beta Kappa key 
has started Dartmouth students on a 
campaign against marks. While 
there were defenders of the key as 
recognition of ability to stick to a 
task, most of the commentators have 
commended Eastman, and railed at 
the marking system. Abolition of 
grades and removal of emphasis on 
credits, an old cry but a persistent 
one, is again heard. Nor did Phi Beta 
Kappa come off any better than the 
grade system. Here is what one stu- 
dent wrote in The Dartmouth: 


“Phi Beta Kappa is pretty dead as 
an organization at Dartmouth. It in- 
fluences a few students to sweat 
through quizzes, where they might 
have profited more by the intellectual 
curiosity that must be sidetracked in 
the awful presence of the unlearned 
three epochs of prison reform, or the 
five adaptive improvements of birds 
over reptiles, or the 10 laws of con- 
stipation. And then of course the key 
is the basis for a garden variety of 
compensatory rationalism among its 
wearers—which may be necessary for 
their happiness. 


“The key is supposed to be a high 
honor. It should be intelligently 
awarded for something worth honor- 
ing. Marks are no fit criterion. They 
are dependent on the efficiency of the 
structure of the individual’s nervous 
system, and boning, with not much 
correlation power needed—and not 
much else. There is no place in Phi 
Beta Kappa for the 3.19 man, nor for 
the Charles Darwins or the Isaac 
Wattses of this campus. Or for the 
man who cuts a class to write a son- 
net, or the scientist who wearies of 
Greek translation. There is no prize 
at all for intellectual curiosity here, 
unless it be the English Honors priv- 
ileges. Instead we give the key to 
memorizers, goose-steppers.” 


We Want Men 
Ho” to get good athletes. That 
is the source of worry at the 
University of Colorado. So pressing 
is the problem that The Silver and 
Gold gathered opinions from every 
possible source on the best ways for 
bringing high school stars Boulder- 
wards, and published them for aid to 
patriotic students. The chief diffi- 
culty seems to lie in the University’s 
reputation as a place where study is 
demanded. The Coloradans are va- 
liantly trying to overcome this re- 
port, and the college paper advises 
students approaching high school de- 
sirables to make them understand 
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that it is not hard to “stay in school.” 
One criticism, made by a graduate of 
the University who is now principal 
of a high school, is this: 


“To build a stadium holding 26,000 
persons and then to apparently dis- 
criminate against athletes by means 
of entrance and scholarship require- 
ments is certainly an inconsistency if 
there ever was one.” 


He proves, to his own satisfaction 
at least, that the institution would do 
much better with lighter emphasis on 
scholarship. All this, he makes clear, 
he has decided with “the interest of 
U.C. at heart.” 


Curricular Freedom 


EVISION of the curriculum to 

permit more freedom of study 
has been announced at Hamline Col- 
lege by President Alfred F. Hughes. 
Majors and minors have been abol- 
ished, the first and last two years of 
work separated, and requirements re- 
duced in number. “Gateway” courses 
in the freshman and sophomore years 
will introduce the student to college, 
and thereafter he will be free to sel- 
ect his own subjects. The only de- 
mand is for 36 hours of concentrated 
study. The “gateway” courses will 
be liberal and varied. Particular em- 
phasis is being placed on the junior 
and senior years. After caring for 
the demanded 36 hours, the student 
may browse as he pleases, or he may 
limit his work to one field. Provi- 
sions will be made for granting the 
exceptional student research facilities 
if he is able to carry his work beyond 
the limits of courses offered. Simil- 
arly, by arrangement with depart- 
ment heads, study may be done out- 
side of class rooms and with no di- 
rect reference to courses. 


Irrelevant 

FTER inviting such celebrities as 

Heywood Broun and George 
Jean Nathan to speak their minds on 
the colleges, The Daily News of New 
York University turns on its guests 
and is forced to the conclusion that 
they spoke “half-baked diatribes.” 


The host will not concede that “col- 
lege today shall be considered more 
of a social institution” or that “it’s 
all a charming social affair so why 
be too serious at college?” or even 
that “they come in boobs and they 
leave boobs.” 


The paper suggests that these opin- 
ions are not worth the reading. None 
the less, they were evidently once, at 
least, deemed worthy of publication. 
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All for Hoover 
ERBERT HOOVER continues as 
the presidential favorite in the 
colleges, with Al Smith trailing along 
as outstanding Democratic choice. Of 
2210 ballots cast at the University of 


Cincinnati, Hoover received 1281, 
which was 58 percent of all votes cast. 
and 75 percent of the Republican poll. 
Smith stood second with 486 votes, 
which represented 88 percent of the 
Democratic choice. The Anti-Saloon 
League might be interested to know 
that Smith’s main support came from 
the law college. Here Hoover de- 
feated the New York governor by only 
four votes, whereas in the other 
schools he gathered many times the 
Smith vote. Coolidge and Dawes fol- 
lowed the two leaders in the order 
named. Willis did not fare well with 
his fellow Ohians, receiving only 32 
votes. 


At Middlebury College the high men 
were again Hoover and Smith. Of 
529 votes cast, Hoover received 357, 
and Smith 110. Smith’s support came 
mainly from the men. 


On March 19 colleges throughout 
the country took part in a two-day 
straw vote on the presidential possi- 
bilities. Seventy institutions were 
represented in this first comprehen- 
sive attempt to measure college opin- 
ion on the forthcoming nominations. 
Five Republicans and five Democrats 
were named on the ballots, although 
voters were free to write in the names 
of other choices. Those listed were: 
Curtis, Dawes, Hoover, Lowden, Wil- 
lis, Donahey, Reed, Ritchie, Smith and 
Walsh, of Montana. 


Stanford University, which has 
high hopes of becoming alma mater 
of a president, will dedicate its 1928 
year-book to its most prominent alum- 
nus, Herbert Hoover. 


Honorary Degrees 


F OUND: a reason why the colleges 
award honorary degrees only to 
the safe and sane. It is good policy, 
says The Tech, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, good and 
safe. Its text is magazine articles 
belaboring the universities’ choices 
for honors. Says The Tech: 


“Presentation of honorary degrees 
usually receives fairly wide publicity 
in the newspapers, and the majority 
of newspaper readers are conserva- 
tive—perhaps too conservative. Few 
people who send their children to col- 
lege wish them to be taught every 
new heresy that crops up, and if they 
see that a college is honoring people 
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whom they personally will not toler- 
ate, they do not feel any great sym- 
pathy toward the school. In order 
to obtain students a college must not 
go too apparently against the con- 
ventional idols of the day. Moreover 
the financial aspect must be consid- 
ered. 


“A college receives only a small part 
of its expenses from those whom it is 
educating. It is dependent to a large 
degree on gifts from the more well- 
to-do people of the country. This 
group as a whole is quite conserva- 
tive, yet it must not be alienated or 
the college will be financially embar- 
rassed even more than its average 
student. In the more apparent fea- 
tures of the college’s actions, there- 
fore, no hint of any radicalism that 
would frighten prospective supporters 
must appear. 

“Hypocritical as it may seem, it 
would be almost tragic for the aver- 
age college to honor men whose work 
is not approved by America’s rather 
mediocre public opinion. Many par- 
ents would be afraid to send their 
children to such schools and the class 
of people who financially support the 
college would be alienated. College 
radicalism has to confine itself to the 
less incriminating features of colle- 
giate activity than the presentation 
of honorary degrees.” 


Yes and No 

T MIGHT have been the scientific 

spirit that prompted Harvard stu- 
dents to vote decisively against the 
desirability of companionate marri- 
age, and then to reverse the order on 
the next question and vote for trying 
it. Two questions were asked as a 
preliminary to a debate on the sub- 
ject between Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Dr. Frank Crane: “Do you think 
legalized companionate marriage 
would be an aid or a menace to mari- 
tal happiness?” and “If society rec- 
ognized this institution would you 
venture upon a companionate marri- 
age yourself?” 
_ More than half of the voters ve- 
toed the idea, but on the second ques- 
tion about the same number answered 
in the affirmative. Radcliffe students 
were more consistent. Fully eighty 
percent voted against companionate 
marriage, and eighty-five percent 
against giving the plan a trial. 


Theory and Practice 
OLITICAL science students at 
Western Reserve University are 

applying their book learning to the 
city of Cleveland’s municipal prob- 
lems. Borough government is being 
considered for the Ohio city, and the 
students are aiding the fact finding 
commission by reviewing the econom- 
ic, social and political history neces- 
sary to determining the most advis- 
able form of government. 
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Oriental Tour 

ETAILED statements of travel 

arrangements and probable itin- 
eraries of the Upton Close-New Stu- 
dent tour of the Orient, to be held 
next summer, have been sent to per- 
sons already in the party. Applica- 
tions for membership in the group, 
which will be limited to one hundred, 
are still being received. The adven- 
ture to the Orient, the first of its 
kind at student rates, is being spon- 
sored by Upton Close (Josef Wash- 
ington Hall), noted writer on Asiatic 
affairs, and The New Student. Mr. 
Close will personally conduct the tray- 
elers. Students and faculty members 
are eligible. One variation from the 
earlier plans is the decision to include 
women in the party. Applications 
may be sent to The New Student, and 
detailed information on the summer 
program will be forwarded. 


——— 


Mock League 


f [iota det colleges, acting as repre- 
sentatives of 49 countries, have 
been invited to send delegates to the 
mock League of Nations Model As- 
sembly, to be held May 4 and 5 at 
Cornell University. The program fol- 
lowed will be similar to the Geneva 
assemblies. Each of the colleges will 
represent one or more countries. In- 
stitutions invited to participate are: 
Alfred, Bryn Mawr, University of 
Buffalo, Colgate, Columbia, Cornell, 
Elmira, Hamilton, Hobart, Penn, 
Penn State, Princeton, University of 
Rochester, St. Lawrence, State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Swarthmore, Syra- 
cuse, Union, Vassar, and Wells. 


Informal Education 

COLLEGE devoid of lectures, 

text-books and examinations is the 
Ashland School for Adult Education 
which will be conducted from July 30 
to September 8, near Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Teachers and students will 
work side by side for the solution of 
personal problems. The course of 
study will include the problems of 
sex, marriage and the home. In charge 
of the experimental school will be 
Dr. J. E. Kirkpatrick, whose book, 
The American College and Its Rulers, 
forced his break with formal educa- 
tion. 


School on Wheels 

RINCETON UNIVERSITY’S ge- 

ology school “on wheels,” which 
for two summers has toured the 
United States and Canada to study 
geological formations and natural re- 
sources, will cover more than 11,000 
miles in about six weeks, next sum- 
mer. From June 21 to August 2 the 
school will be almost continuously on 
the move. Specialists in various 
branches of geology will be guests on 
the tour. 


MEMBERS 
Student-Rate Tour to the Orient 


Decide on the clean, com- 
fortable route of the 


NEW 
ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


to Seattle 


Your transcontinental trip on 
this extra-fine, no-extra- fare 
train —with valet, barber, 
shower baths and more than 
1200 clean, cinderless miles 
behind electric and oil-burn- 
ing locomotives—will be fully 
as comfortable as it is interest- 
ing... Follows'the Mississippi 
and nine other great rivers; 
skirts scenic Glacier National 
Park for sixty miles. Inquire 
today concerning special 


fares and descriptive books. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


“=== Mail the Coupon-----~~; 
A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 

I am planning to ge with 
the Student- Rate Tour to 
the Orient this summer. 
P quote low fares to 

Adependable Seattle via Great Northern 
railway 
from —-———______—__ 
and send descriptive literature. 
Name 
Address N.8.-4-91 
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Diagnosis 
<< DUCATION suffers in America 
from confusion of purposes,” 
H. W. Holmes, dean of the Harvard 
graduate school of education, told a 
Crimson reporter, in another diagno- 
sis of the country’s educational ills. 
“Justified a hundred-fold in our faith 
in schooling as an instrument of dem- 
ocracy,” he said, “we have cared more 
for the spread of education than for 
its fitness for specific ends. . 

“The root of the difficulty lies in 
the relationship between the secon- 
dary schools and the colleges. Our 
students come to college ‘prepared,’ 
but with hardly the beginnings of an 
education. Contrasted with the stu- 
dents in English and Continental sec- 
ondary schools, they must be rated, 
age for age, markedly inferior. There 
is no thoroughness or consistency in 
our school system. Our schools suf- 
fer from that disease that keeps them 
permanently enfeebled — ‘credititis,’ 
the itch for credits, points, units, and 
semester hours. We are in the midst 
of a generation of students and teach- 
ers obsessed with the notion that or- 
ganization in education means more 
than anything else. Educationally we 
are a nation of credit hunters and 
degree worshippers. Studies are con- 
sidered mere payments demanded for 
the fun of being in school and the 
later privileges of college life. The 
student knows he can drop the ‘stuff’ 
he is studying as soon as he has 
‘cashed in’ at the entrance gates what 
he is learning in school. With such 
a system there is no searching in- 
quiry into educational values, and the 
true worth of study is obscured. 

“The commanding problem of lib- 
eral education in America is the 
problem of unifying secondary edu- 
cation and collegiate education with- 
out denying the essential characters 
and modern development of either. 
To find a remedy for the existing 
situation is a difficult problem. The 
system of concentration and distribu- 
tion, now used here at Harvard, with 
general examinations at the final 
stages of progress in the subjects of 
concentration might be tried in the 
preparatory schools, and prove the 
solution to the problem. There must 
be, however, cooperation with the col- 
leges, and one college must take the 
lead in starting a new system.” 
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Who Did It? 
Wee ae is still trying to de- 
termine who cancelled the Dora 
Russell lecture. At the first meeting 
of the Student Forum since the epi- 
sode, there was much questioning of 
officers, but no one seemed certain 
of anything, save that the lecture had 
been cancelled. The Forum president 
laid the blame on Glenn Frank, at 
least by suggesting that “we felt that 
pressure was brought to bear upon 
us.” From the discussion the Daily 
Cardinal brings out one question for 
which it seeks an answer: “We won- 
der just what official coercion is.” 


Outlawry of War 

ROPOSALS for outlawing war, the 

obstacles in the way of realiza- 
tion, and the part college students 
might take in fostering peace pro- 
grams were discussed at a three-day 
conference at the University of Ne- 
braska. The Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
and the Cosmopolitan Club sponsored 
the meeting. Students presented spe- 
cific plans that already have been 
suggested, while faculty members out- 
lined the history of the outlawry idea. 


South Pole-bound 
OLUNTEERS to accompany him 
on his forthcoming expedition to 

the South Pole were called for by 

Commander Richard E. Byrd in the 

course of a lecture at Worcester Poly- 

technic Institute. Although approxi- 
mately two thousand men have ap- 
plied for inclusion in the party, and 
only fifty-five are needed, the Tech 
is certain that Worcester men stand 
good chances to win places, and “dis- 
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tinguish themselves and bring fame 
and honor to their Alma Mater.” 


South African Visitors 
PARTY of South African stud- 
ents will tour the United States 
next Christmas, at the invitation of 
the National Student Federation of 
America, according to a Reuter’s dis- 
patch published in South African 
newspapers. At the invitation of the 
International Confederation of Stud- 
ents, groups will visit Europe next 
summer also. 


More Good Will 

NE HUNDRED Mexican educa- 

tors, including the minister of 
education and the president of the 
University of Mexico, will visit Cali- 
fornia universities and colleges this 
month, under auspices of The Inter- 
national Council for Educational 
Progress. The visit, which has the 
approval of President Calles, is being 
mentioned as another “good-will” 
mission. 


The following issues of Tur New 
SrupenT are out of print, and very 
much desired by several libraries to 
complete their files. If in your spring 
cleaning you run across any or all of 
them, and don’t mind parting with 


them, Tut New Stupvenr will be glad 
to receive and turn them over to the 
interested parties. 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


1y No.»2,.3 

Ty Nomigi2n i417, 

V, No, 2, 11, 15 

VI, No. 17 

VII (current volume), No. 20. 


Search With Us 


(A hii NEW STUDENT is engaged in the discovery of the young 


man’s and young woman’s place in the modern world. 


In this 


search it has received the willing help of many prominent writers. Scan 


this list of articles, published this year: 


Dynamics of Religious Faith, by CHarLEs ErskinE Scorr Woop 
On the Need of Perspective, by WaLtpo Frank 

At the Cradle of a New Science, by Oscar Jaszi 
Self-Expression or Self-Development? by A. R. OraGE 


Ben Lindsey, Journalistic Sociologist, by LorinE PRUETTE 
Blind Leaders of Labor, by Norman THomas 
Thoreau, Paradox of Youth, by Exiszo Vivas 
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